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it or it would die of hunger and thirst. For the mountains which
surround this plateau are sufficiendy high to prevent the clouds
that arise from the Adantic and the Mediterranean from reaching
this unfortunate tableland.
As a result, Castile suffers from nine months of inferno and
during the other three months of the year it is exposed to the cold
and dry winds which sweep across this treeless tract with such a
merciless fury that sheep are the only animals that can live here
with any degree of comfort, while the only plant that prospers is
a variety of grass, the esparto or halfa grass, which is very tough
and can therefore be used for basket-work.
But most of this tableland, called the mescta by the Spaniards
(a word which you meet again in ' mesas/ familiar to those who
know New Mexico), is something that closely resembles a plain,
ordinary desert, and that makes you understand why Spain and
Portugal, although much larger than England, have only half
the population of the British Isles.
For further particulars about the shabby poverty of these
regions, I refer you to the works of a certain Don Miguel de
Cervantes Saavedra. You may remember that the "ingenious
hidalgo," who was his hero, bore the proud name of Don Quixote
de la Mancha. Well, Mancha was one of those inland deserts with
which the plateau of Castile was dotted then as it is now, a bleak,
inhospitable stretch of waste land near Toledo, the ancient Spanish
capital. The name itself was ominous to Spanish ears, for in the
original Arabic, al mansha, it meant * wilderness/ and the poor
Don was really the * Lord of the Wilderness.'
In a country like that, where Nature is both stingy and obstinate,
Man must either setde down to hard labour and force her to yield
him the necessities of life, or he can choose to live as the average
Spaniard lives,-who as a rule can load all the family possessions on
the back of one very small donkey. And that brings us to one of
the greatest tragedies that ever occurred as a result of a country's
unfortunate geographic position..
Eight hundred years ago, the country belonged to the Moors.
It was not the first time die Iberian peninsula had been invaded.
For the country possessed valuable mineral deposits* Two